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EXPERIMENTATION ON LIVING ANIMALS. 



MONDAY, JUNE 10, 1916. 

United States Senate, 
Committee on AoRicuiiTURE and Forestry, 

Washington^ D, C, 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10.30 o'clock a. m. in the 
committee room, Capitol, Senator Thomas P. Gore presiding. 

The committee proceeded to the consideration of the bill (S. 3737), 
which is as follows : 

A BILL Providing for an Investigation into the extent aAd conditions of the practice ot 

experimentation on living animals. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United State* 
of Ameriea in Cofigress assembled j That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and 
hereby is, authorized and directed to examine into the extent and conditions of 
tlie practice of experimentation on living animals in laboratories for research, 
and in hospitals or other establishments, and in commercial production of 
serums and vaccines for sale, for the purpose of ascertaining whether such 
experiments and practices are attended with unnecessary and preventable suf- 
fering arising from useless repetitions of experiments, want of proper skill in 
the experimenters, nonuse of anesthetics, and the absence of proper care of the 
animals upon which such exi)erlments or operations are conducted; and to 
report the results of such examination and Investigation to the Congress of the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. That the sum of $20,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, be, 
and the same Is hereby, appropriated for the expenses of such examination and 
investigation, to be disbursed under the direction of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Sec. 3. That the experts, special agents, clerks, and stenographers employed 
under this appropriation shall be selected from persons eligible on any civil- 
service register. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. We will first 
hear Rev. Dr. Smith. 

STATEMENT OF REV. DR. C. ERNEST SMITH, RECTOR OF ST. 

THOMAS PARISH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, this bill that we are asking your com- 
mittee to report favorably is supported by the New York society, 
the Vivisection Investigation League. I am the president of our 
society here in Washington, the National Society for the Humane 
Regulation of Vivisection. This bill, which, with its amendment, 
was introduced by Senator Galliriger-7-and, by the way, Senator 
Gallinger has expressed his regret that he could not be here this 
morning to advance its interests — is a bill that has already been 
favorafly supported and advocated by no less than 10 of our gov- 
ernors. It has also been supported by no less than 20 of our bishops, 
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both Protestant and Catholic, among them Archbishop Ireland, one 
of the most influential prelates of the Roman Catnolic Church. 
Then there are no less than 54 doctors of medicine — and I am not the 
least bit surprised that the doctors of medicine are in favor of it. 
I would be very much surprised to find that there is a single doctor 
of medicine who is not in favor of it, for this reason: We are not 
rsking for any restriction whatever, for any legislation whatever, 
but we are asking for an investigation into a condition of things that 
a large number of people believe obtains, and which they believe 
should not obtain. They are not asking that vivisection be done 
away with, but they are asking for a simple, calm investigation into 
the truth or untruth of these allegations. 

For my part, I can not understand any man in these days object- 
ing to that. The whole tendency of these days is to let in the light. 
I need not remind you of that. All public corporations to-day are 
rather welcoming letting in the light. We do not believe in the 
methods of two or three hundred years ago. 

That is all we are asking for. If everything is going on well, as 
our good friends, the medical men, affirm, that is all right. That 
will simply satisfy the minds and the consciences of the people in 
this country. I think we have a right, therefore, to expect that all 
the medical men at least shall be in our favor. They say, "Why, 
certainly, there is nothing wrong, and everything is going on satis- 
factorily. What we are doing is open and aboveboard." 

Now, let me say, Senator Gore, that what we are asking for was 
adopted by Great Britain 40 years ago. I take it we are not back 
numbers as compared with Great Britain. Forty years ago she 
adopted this very measure we are now advocating. Furthermore, 
10 years ago a royal commission met to see how the thing worked. 
They were not satisfied to know that there were no complaints, 
apparently; they wanted to see how the thing was working. Had 
it interfered with scientific research ? No. On the contrary, it had 
done a good deal of good. They saw the necessity for making one 
or two changes in the law in deference to public opinion, and the 
thing has been going on working harmoniously ever since, to the 
great satisfaction, as I understand, of the medical men of that 
country. 

I do not wish to consume time unnecessarily, but I know there are 
medical men here to-day who will testify that this is a perfectly 
proper thing. And we have the support of representative bodies of 
citizens all over the country. We represent as many as 93 humane 
societies. Only this morning there came in, without any suggestion 
from us, a petition from a humane society to your honorable com- 
mittee, urging the passage of this bill. It is all over the country, 
and we are simply asking you gentlemen to say that this is a proper 
thing. Let in the light, and if there is no harm done we want to 
know it ; if there is harm, we want to know that. 

The Chairman. Before you conclude. Doctor, I wish you would 
state for the record whom you represent. 

Dr. Smith. I am rector of St. Thomas's parish in this city. I 
am president of the National Society for the Humane Regulation 
of Vivisection. I call your attention, Mr. Chairman, that it is the 
National Society for the Humane Regulation of Vivisection. That 
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is all they are urging. I am frank to say that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, I would urge the complete doing away with vivisection. We 
are not urging that, and there are a great many men and women 
in our own society who do not think as I do ; but please note that 
our society is a society for the humane regulation of vivisection, a 
thing, I suppose, nobody would object to. 

The Chairman. How many States have regulated vivisection, 
Doctor? Can you tell us that? 

Mr. M. J. Whitty. (field secretary Vivisection Investigation 
League, New York City). There is not one State in the Union, so 
far as we are aware, that has any regulation. Senator. 

The Chairman. I was wondering about these governors whom 
you cited here as authority. Have they taken any steps in their 
States to recommend regulation of vivisection ? 

Dr. Smith. Not that I know of. That is, of course, a different 
thing. We are not talking about restricting or legislating against 
it. All we are asking for is a very simple, elementary thing: We 
want to know if there is any wrongdoing going on. 

The Chairman. You do not know of any wrongdoing that is 
going on? 

Dr. Smith. We believe there is a great deal, a vast amount. 

The Chairman. About these governors that you mentioned, have 
they taken a great deal of interest in it ? I was wondering whether 
any of them had recommended to their legislatures that they regulate 
vivisection. 

Dr. Smith. That I could not tell you. 

The Chairman. If you find out, I wish you would let me know, 
BO we can put that in the record. 

Mr. Whitty. I could read you what they say. Senator, but it 
would take too long. 

The Chairman. I would not care to know that, unless it comes in 
their messages to their State legislatures. I know how easy it is to 
get them to say things about an abstract proposition that does not 
concern them, but if they made recommendations to their legislatures 
that would, of course, show a degree of interest tlfat would command 
respect. 

Now, Doctor, you say that 40 years ago Great Britain did this ? 

Dr. Smith. Forty years ago Great Britain had an investigation. 

The Chairman. And then again 11 years ago? 

Mr. Smith. Again 11 years ago, to see how the thing worked. 

The Chairman. Are those reports available? 

Dr. Smith. They are. 

The Chairman. Did they find that there was abuse ? 

Dr. Smith. I believe they did, and they had far less reason to find 
it than we have, for the reason that only about 80,000 animals were 
used in Great Britain in 1913. There were 60,000 in one institution 
in New York used last year. 

The Chairman. Do you have any estimate of the number in the 
whole country? 

Dr. Smith. Nobody knows that, because any young, callow fledg- 
ling of a doctor can go to work and do all he wishes. 

The Chairman. What are'the principal varieties or species of ani- 
mals used? 
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Dr. Smith. Dogs, I am sorry to say, are one of the favorite animals 
they operate on — probably more so than any other. They use guinea 
pigs, frogs, rabbits — everything they can get hold of except the larger 
animals. 

The Chairman. Now, you have reason to think, Doctor, that there 
is a good deal of abuse going on ? 

Dr. Sm'ITh. Personally, I believe implicitly there is a great deal of 
abuse. 

The Chairman. Did England adopt legislation based on those re- 
ports ? 

Dr. Smith. Precisely. 

The Chairman. What was the character of the legislation? 

Dr. Smith. Just what we have here. 

The Chairman. What was the character of the legislation passed 
by Parliament based on those reports? 

Dr. Smith. Perhaps Mr. Whitty might better speak on that. 

The Chairman. You think Congress might pass a law regulating 
this? 

Dr. Smith. In the District of Columbia it could, where they have 
Federal authority. 

The Chairman. Certainly, in the District of Columbia, but not 
over the United States? 

Dr. Smith. No ; that is not sought. We are not asking for that. 

The Chairman. How many State legislatures have you had hear- 
ings before ? 

Dr. Smith. I have had a hearing before none. This is my first 
offense. 

The Chairman. The committee will hear Mr. M. J. Whitty. 

STATEMENT OF ME. M. J. WHITTY, FIELD SECRETARY OF THE 
VIVISECTION INVESTIGATION LEAGUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Mr. Whitty. The law in England, as I understand it, is this : The 
secretary of state ^ves permission for experiments by the appli- 
cants. The experimenter has to be licensed, and returns of the experi- 
ment have to be made. Also, their laboratories and places are subject 
to inspection. The Government inspectors can go in at any time and 
see that things are properly done and the animals being properly 
cared for. Those are the principal points of the law. 

The Chairman. Has any State in the Union passed laws of that 
sort ? 

Mr. Whitty. No, sir. The State of California passed a bill last 
year with only one dissenting vote in on(5 house and two in the other, 
but it was vetoed by the governor afterwards. 

The Chairman. How many State legislatures have you had hear- 
Uigs before? 

Mr. Whitty. I have had hearings before the New York State Leg- 
islature for quite a number of years, asking an investigation, but we 
have failed each time. Once it was voted out of the committee. We 
have also had bills asking for regulation, but our opponents said that 
was not necessary, that their regulations.were adopted in all hospitals 
and in all laboratories. We then embodied those regulations in a bill 
^sking that they be legalized, and again we were defeated. 
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The Chairman. Have yoii been able to ascertain wjiether that is 
true or not — ^that they have codes of regulations in the various hos- 
pitals? 

Mr. Whiti^y. I believe it is true; yes, sir; but whether they are 
abided by, we can not say. We do not know, and nobody has the 
right to go into any laboratory and see. 

The Chairman. What I am trying to get at, Doctor, is whether 
this movement is based on suspicion or whether you have concrete 
facts. 

Mr. Whitty. We examined into the reports appearing in the medi- 
cal journals to a considerable extent, and I got quite a number of 
facts which show cruelties. Whether they are possibly a benefit to 
scientific knowledge is a matter for a professional man to say, but wo 
maintain that pain and suffering are inseparable from this practice 
of animal experimentation. 

The Chairman. Do you not think that to some extent that would 
necessarily be true? 

Mr. Whitty. And as it is unregulated, we therefore think there is 
a great possibility, if not a certainty, of abuse in some cases. We 
are not attacking doctors as a body, by any means. We recognize the 
nobility of their profession and the high motives with which they are 
working. But human nature is human nature, sir, and we believe 
there is a great deal of preventable and unnecessary suffering in- 
volved in the experiments themselves. Not only that, but particularly 
in the care of the animals both before and after operation. , 

We have a gentleman here who can testify to somethiif^of that 
kind. I would like to introduce Dr. Benedict, of Buffalo, the editor 
of the Buffalo Medical Journal. 

The Chairman. We will be pleased to hear Dr. Benedict. 

STATEMENT OF DR. A. I. BENEDICT, EDITOE OF THE BUFFALO 
MEDICAL JOURNAL, 228 SUMMER STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Dr. Benedict. Mr. Chairman, I am not an antivivisectionist 
and not even a member of one of the organizations represented here. 
I am in entire accord with the ultimate sentiment of the medical pro- 
fession, but I feel this, that in view of the agitation which has come 
nbout for so many years, and which has been brought out before legis- 
lative committees in some States, in some instances, and in view of 
the mere passage of a law in California, as just suggested, it is im- 
portant that any legislation that might be passed on this subject by 
the States should be based on absolutely authentic and impartial 
information. 

For instance, we have educational institutions and laboratories, 
many of them endowed and representing a great amount of capital 
and representing a great humanitarian value. A State law might 
stop any one of these institutions at any time, and a State law is 
likely simply to represent hysteria carrying away a legislature and, 
failing, perhaps, of veto, doing great injustice simply from the local 
standpoint. 

Some of the societies which are spoken of as "humane" would 
include all forms of animal experimentation and exploitation, even 
the preparation of serums and antitoxins. Those are matters which 
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also involve large amounts of capital and a large employment of 
labor, and a ^tate law in any case would not only force one of these 
institutions out of business, but you can see, as in the case of a 
scientific institution, one purely for research, that the upsetting of 
the local balance from one State to another would work great in- 
justice. 

The Chairman. Then, Doctor, you undoubtedly think an investi- 
gation either would not disclose any cruelty, or would disclose only 
such as might be justified? I take it that it is a matter of reducing 
it to a minimum, instead of a matter of prevention? 

Dr. Benedict. I feel personally that a painful experiment is in 
most cases a foolish experiment, that the introduction of the element 
of pain would vitiate the physiological results in most of the matters 
which would ultimately come up as practical issues in medicine. 
Of course, that would not apply to experimentation simply with 
regard to sensation or the detection of pain but with regard to visceral 
action in general the introduction of the element of pain would in 
most cases vitiate the value of the experiment. 

The Chairman. You mean they conduct these experiments now 
without using the known methods of preventing pain ? 

Dr. Benedict. No, sir ; I do not mean to imply that at all. I feel 
personally this way : In the first place, I believe we should have the 
truth, whatever it is. I would say that about anything, this or 
anything else, whichever side I take in the matter. I feel that a 
thorough investigation will show the humane societies and the 
people generally and the legislatures throughout the country that 
for the most part in all institutions of a creditable nature every pre- 
caution is taken to avoid pain and that very few of the experiments 
actually are painful. Only a small minority necessitate pain, and 
the allegations of cruelty are almost all with regard to what would 
be violations of the spirit of any reasonable legislation. That is, 
they involve clumsiness, experimentation even by high-school stu- 
dents or minor students without proper supervision, or persons who 
have no right to make experimei'ts at all; or they represent careless- 
ness on the part of employees of institutions that none of these gen- 
tlemen who will speak later would recognize as deserving support. 

I do feel that an investigation of this sort on a large scale, 
as in any other investigation, undoubtedly will show certain cases 
in which improvement can be made. I have known of such cases 
myself. At the same time, I have done quite a number of didactic 
vivisections, probably a hundred or two, and assisted at one time in 
one of the colleges, and I do not know that I ever saw what I would 
call a cruel vivisection, and I know I never performed one. 

Now, there are a great many points that are necessary to deter- 
mine in regard to legislation. For example, let us take the vivi- 
section which is done under complete anesthesia and with the animal 
dying before the termination of the anesthesia. Now, from the 
standpoint of humanity, there is no objection to such an experi- 
ment being performed by anybody if the life of the animal is not 
considered, but it would be unwise to allow such vivisections where 
they would produce too much impression on the young. I have 
known of such experiments being performed in girls' seminaries — 
girls of 13, 14, and 15. They produce no good result. On the other 
md, there is the matter of serums and antitoxins, which really 
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involve no suffering. I have myself had an injection of an anti- 
toxin when I could not tell when or where the injection was made, 
I have had one recently where I could tell that the injection was 
being made, but there was no pain whatever. 

Now, in preparing these serums and antitoxins on a large scale 
it would be absolutely out of the question to restrict the license to 
physicians or men with the degree of Ph. D. or men of similar 
qualifications. Then, again, there are certain investigations which, 
I think, all of us will admit should be performed as seldom as pos- 
sible and only under certain marked restrictions. So the whole 
subject of a basis for legislation involves a great many details. 

The Chairman. Has the English system worked well? 

Dr. Benedict. I understand that there has been complaint about 
it on both sides, but still it is perhaps as good as any that has been 
accomplished. 

The Chairman. If that were based on thorough investigation, 
why can not the States follow that legislation ? If it is intended to 
prevent preventable pain it looks like they could take that as a 
model without the necessity of Congress instituting the examina-t 
tion for the benefit of the States. And Congress has no authority 
whatever to act for the States, and the States are under no obliga- 
tion whatever to follow any report of Congress. 

Dr. Benedict. I think probably the whole matter of the prepara- 
tion of serums and antitoxins, which involves the use of all sorts 
of animals — hares, pigs, rabbits, and guinea pigs — on a very large 
scale, is practically all new, and many of the forms of research, 
such as those involving X-ray work and many other items in animal 
experimentation, are all so new that they are not covered at all by 
these investigations of 40 years ago. 

The Chairman. Then you would not limit it to vivisection? 

Dr. Benedict. Only in the broad sense. I think it will cover all 
animal experimentation, and even cover the matter of experimenta- 
tion on humaA beings. 

There is one other point I should like to speak of, and that is the 
great value simply for professional and scientific purposes of a re- 
port which would list experiments; and I emphasize in that regard 
not so much the value of avoiding repetition of painful experi- 
ments — ^because those are very few in number — but the mere aggre- 
gation of classified scientific information. 

The Chairman. Do you think a congressional committee would 
be well adapted to that service, Doctor? Do you not think that the 
Rockefeller Foundation or the Carnegie Foundation might carry 
on an investigation of that sort to better advantage? Of course, 
it would not have plenary power. 

Dr. Smith. Mr. Chairman, we do not want to monopolize all the 
time. We would be glad to hear what the other side has to say. 

The Chairman. Have you finished? 

Dr. Smith. We have for the present. 

Mr. Whitty. We have several other speakers. I am glad to pre- 
sent Dr. J. C. Whitehead at this time. 

The Chairman. Are you a physician. Doctor? 

Dr. Whitehead. No; a dentist. 

The Chairman. Very well, Doctor. We shall be glad to hear from 

you. 
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STATEMENT OF BE. J. C. WHITEHEAD, 1225 NEW YOEK AVENUE, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dr. Whitehead. Well, sir, it seems to me that the best influence 
in the interest of antivivisection would be the accomplishment of 
these things without unnecessary pain. It seems that in certain in- 
stances there have been some things done that I think could be done 
with a great deal less pain to the animal and also accomplish the 
result which is to be looked for. It has been some years ago, but I 
have seen one or two little instances that I thought could be corrected 
considerably in that respect. 

The Chairman. There is no doubt that vivisection has been of 
great service to the scientists? 

Dr. Whitehead. Oh, yes, sir ; indeed. And it is not my idea at all 
to criticize it, simply to try to improve the methods under which it 
is accomplished. I do not know that there is anything else I could 
add. 

Dr. Smith. Dr. Whitehead has taken so little time, I might call on 
Dr. Wise to speak. 

The Chairman. Very well ; we can hear Dr. Wise now. 

STATEMENT OF MEDICAL DIEECTOE J. C. WISE, UNITED STATES 

NAVY (EETIEED). 

Dr. Wise. Mr. Chairman, I find myself in a rather unusual posi- 
tion here this morning. There is no man in the world that has a 
higher ideal of the benefits and boons conferred by animal experi- 
mentation upon humanity than I have. I have just recently finished 
a report submitted to the Surgeon General of the Navy by Surg. 
Fauntleroy, who was sent abroad to investigate the medico-military 
activities on the French front, and I do not think anyone could look 
at that book and read it and see the terrible mutilations and the 
grave injuries which are corrected through the agency of scientific 
aseptic surgery but will thank God there has been such a thing 
as animal experimentations. You are well aware that these results 
were brought forward and promoted more by the work of Lord 
Lister than by anybody else. If we take the records of the Civil 
War and compare them with the w^ork that is done in Europe to-day- 
it seems to me, sir, as if a miracle had been wxrking, the changes 
are so great. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not feel that I could add anything ex- 
cept to say how loath I would be to do or say anything that would 
embarrass this movement. After due consideration I give my abso- 
lute, hearty, and entire approval to the provisions of this bill, which, 
I understand, is simply to ascertain the status of vivisection in the 
District of Columbia. Mr. Chairman, you will pardon me, but from 
what you said I do not understand that you have been able closely 
to follow this momentous question. The literature of it is most 
voluminous. In the investigation that took place here in 1896 w^e 
had letters from the most distinguished scientific men abroad, and 
we had the most eminent men of the medical profession here in the 
United States to testify on this question. There is no doubt in the 
world that there is a feeling in the mind of the body politic of the 
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United States that there is a great deal of unnecessary cruelty in 
connection with animal experimentation, and Mr. Chairinan, as a 
medical man I do not hesitate to say that I share that belief. You 
ask me why ? I tell you I have seen it. That is all I can say. 

Now, we are not in the Middle Ages. As Dr. Ernest Smith said, 
I can not understand why the medical men do not open the doors 
of their laboratories whether they are for examination purposes, 
whether they are for scholastic purposes, or whether they are for 
private consideration, and ask them in the name of God to come 
and see if the great medical profession is practicing cruelty. It 
seems to me, sir, that is the spirit of the modern medicine. That is 
the spirit of the. age and the spirit which ought to prevail in this 
matter. So far as I believe and can understand — and I have looked 
somewhat into the workings of this law in England — I do not be- 
lieve for a moment, sir, that and legitimate medical experiment would 
he hampered by this investigation. 

The Chairman. And you think that material good would come 
of it? 

Dr. Wise. I do, sir. I believe that useless. cruelty would be pre^ 
vented. 

Mr. Chairman, iii the last investigation of this subject that took 
place in this country Dr. Lawrence, of Massachusetts, paid to the 
medical profession one of the highest tributes I have ever heard 
when he made the statement that he thought the men who were 
engaged in this work were so high minded, so altruistic that the 
matter could be safely left in their hands. As a medical man I 
take off my hat to that sentiment. If that were all it could be 
well left to them, but that is not all. Unfortunaely there are men 
in the medical profession who have not that high conception of 
what the sanctity of life, even though it be an animal, involves. 
They do not count the cost. 

Tlie Chairman. Can that be regulated. Doctor, if you license those 
people ? 

ur. Wise. I think so. If medical men knew that their laboratories 
were open to men who could come and see what was going on, if 
they simply had to get a license, I believe, sir, that that very fact 
?lone would keep them as close as they are now, and I believe it 
would have a very wholesome effect. 

Now, I am going to tell you of one experiment. I do not want to 
go into details; the literature of the subject is vast. It is the tyros 
in medicine, not the legitimate investigators, that are making this 
trouble. Under the euphemism of alleged investigation they are re- 
peating work constantly. I have seen a young student of physiology 
partially anesthetize an animal, confine him to a board, and run two 
hatpins through the thoracic walls down into the cardiac muscles. 
On the ends of these two hatpins, as you mi^ht call them, were 
two little flags, just such as men would signal with along a railroad. 
The class sat around the amphitheater, and they were supposed to 
understand the contraction and dilation of the heart by the wig- 
wagging of these flags. 

Mr. Chairman, that was a purely theatrical exposition of an utterly 
useless experiment. If any one o^ those young men had taken off the 
jacket of the other and put his ear to the heart of the other he would 
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have learned the heart sounds infinitely better than he could pos- 
sibly have done by watching those flags. 

The need for an investigation of the abuse of vivisection in this 
country is overwhelming. I say that with shame, because I am 
Borry that it could* exist in the medical profession. But I do be- 
lieve that the door of every laboratory, public or private, should 
be thrown open. I believe that there are an eiiormous number of 
medical men in favor of this thing. They do not want it under- 
stood that there is anything in medicine that is sub rosa. I have 
spoken to a number of medical men and they h^ve said, " In the 
tiame of God, let us have an investigation, tet us prove to them 
that there is no undue cruelty." 

I heartily approve the bill, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I believe your next witness is Dr. Wright, so we 
will be glad if he will consent to be heard now. 

STATEMENT OF DE. OEOEOE H. WEIGHT, EOEEST GLEN, HD. 

Dr. Wright. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to take up any time, and 
these medicalmen have practically covered the ground. I merely 
want to say this: While experimentation on animals, I think, is 
necessary at the present time, we know how easy it is to become 
callous to anything, even suffering. This horrible war that is now 
going on shocked us at first to the core ; now we read of these terrible 
catastrophies and human slaughter and it does not have the same 
effect on us as at first. Necessarily any experimentation entails a 
certain amount of suffering that can not be avoided, and, as Dr. 
Wise said, these tyros, these young fellows, and even high-school 
children, become enthused, and they may perform experiments which 
will make them callous, and in that way there is a great deal of un- 
necessary suffering that could be avoided. 

So, as a medical man, I want to support this bill. I see no reason 
why this investigation should not be made. The Government has 
seen fit to investigate and is working for conservation of our re- 
sources in commercial and professional lines, to see where we stand, 
and I do not see why we should not have such a bill passed provid- 
ing for a congressional investigation, and that literature then would 
be available for the State governments. 

The Chairman. That is, outside of the District of Columbia. 
Could not the school board in the cities prohibit it in the schools ? 

Dr. Wright. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I would want to 
prohibit it, because there are some simple experiments that probably 
are useful to children. 

The Chairman. I suppose the school board could regulate it. 

Dr. Wright. That may be possible as far as the District is con- 
cerned, but that is only a minor part of the whole question. 

The Chairman. Dr. William M. Robins, who is present, will be 
heard next. 

STATEMENT OF DE. WILLIAM M. EOBINS, EOCHAMBEAIT APAET- 

MENT HOUSE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dr. Robins. Mr. Chairman, I thought I had come here with sonle 
thunder, but it has all been taken out of me by Medical Director Wise. 
I simply would like to say that what he has said with reference to 
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the work of the medical profession I heartily indorse, but I do feel 
that the door of every laboratory should be thrown wide open to any 
committee which has the proper authority to investigate that labora- 
tory. 

The Chairman. What is the practice now, Doctor? Do they ex- 
clude spectators or visitors and observers? 

Dr. IloBiNS. Well, I think perhaps they are scrutinized rather 
closely. That has been my experience. I would not say that that is 
the case with every one, of course, but they are scrutinized rather 
closely. 

The Chairman. Do you mean that those who conduct experiments 
here in the city would permit persons to come in now and observe the 
experiments? 

Dr. Robins. I think they would permit medical men whom they 
Imew to come in. 

The Chairman. How would you arrive at these experiments that 
involve cruelty? Suppose a committee were to undertake to observe 
them; they would perform them, I suppose, in the most painless 
manner ? 

Dr. Robins. Of course, that would be a matter of detail. My own 
idea would be that what you say is absolutely correct, that if they 
Iniew a committee were coming their experiments would of necessity 
be of a very mild nature. 

But there are, of course, many ways of arriving at conclusions. 
If such a committee were selected I have no doubt in the world that 
the committee could be furnished with the information concerning 
many experiments which have already been carried on, and they could 
be pointed to the laboratories which are conducting experiiuients along 
lines which are not, perhaps, as they should be. 

The Chairman. Your idea would be to license the experimenters, 
and also to ha;ve the experiments open to inspection ? 

Dr. Robins. Absolutely ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman.* If that is the remedy, it seems to me there would 
not be much use of an investigation, it England has arrived at the 
conclusion. If that is what is desired, I do not see the particular 
necessity for the investigation called for by this bill. If the ways and 
means of prevention are known I do not see any reason for having an 
investigation to ascertain the ways and means. 

Dr. KoBiNS. I do not believe that in England the thing goes on to 
the same extent to which it does here. I think you will find that they 
do not have as many experimenters by a large percentage as we have 
in this country. 

The Chairman. If you have finished. Dr. Robins, the committee 
will present Mr. Hutchins. 

STATEMENT OF ME. WALTEE STILSON HUTCHINS, PEESIDENT 
OP THE WASHINGTON HUMANE SOCIETY, 1308 SIXTEENTH 
STEEET NW., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. Hutchins. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing I want to say for 
the moment, because if these gentlemen on the other side of the table 
are so controlled by scientific methods of procedure, as I am satisfied 
they are, they can not object to my suggesting that the scientific way 
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of conducting this hearing is the old-fashioned way of the pro- 
ponents of a measure first introducing their arguments and then the 
opponents introducing their arguments. I think that is the rule in 
this committee, as it is all over the Capitol. Having said that, I will, 
if you will permit me, take my seat and listen to the objections, if 
there be any. 

The Chairman. What is the society of which you are president, 
Mr. Hutchins? 

Mr. Hutchins. The Washington Humane Society. But I am here 
this morning merely as a friend of the court. We are not the pro- 
ponents of this legislation; that comes from the New York Society. 

The Chairman. 'What is your society? 

Mr. Hutchins. We look after the enforcement of the anticruelty 
]aws of the District with relation to children and animals. But I 
am here merely in my own capacity. 

The Chairman. You, of course, want all the light on vivisection 
that can be obtained ? 

Mr. Hutchins. Senator Gore, this bill is not a bill to regulate 
vivisection, or to prevent vivisection, or to affect vivisection in any 
way, shape, or form. It is a bill to find out, under the authority of 
the Congress of the United States, what is the truth. 

The Chairman. I want to get your point of view about vivisection. 

Mr. Hutchins. Senator Gore, we think, all of us, that it is much 
better— to answer the question you put a moment ago — to have the 
central power, the central sun of this American universe of ours, 
find out the facts about this mooted question rather than go to 48 
different States to ask 48 different legislatures to do this thing in 48 
different ways. 

The Chairman. You will probably have that to do, will you not? 

Mr. Hutchins. I do not think so ; but even if that be true. Senator, 
the example set by Washington in anj investigation would produce 
facts which would be very convincing, I should say, in Idaho, 
Utah 

The Chairman. I assume that if a committee were to investigate 
the facts in Washington you would not expect anybody to assume 
offhand that those facts existed in New York. Then, I assume you 
would expect the 48 States to turn on about 48 lights in order to 
cover the field and accomplish the end you desire? 

Mr. Hutchins. That might be necessary, although that has not 
been the experience in the past. 

The Chairman. If an investigation in Washington were to en- 
lighten the United States, it seems to me the investigation in Great 
Britain might illuminate the world. 

Mr. Hutchins. I am very pro-English in this trouble across the 
water. Senator 

The Chairman. That is not under investigation. 

Mr. Hutchins (continuing). But I merely want to use the illus- 
tration. I do not accept everything that comes from England. My 
point is that England undoubtedly has illuminated this question, but 
on the other hand America might do something for us. 

The Chairman. Proceeding on that theory, you will have to have 
it in 48 States, for one jurisdiction can not do it for another. 

Mr. Hutchins. As a Democrat of the old State rights school, I 
look with askance on all paternal legislation, but I think there is no 
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doubt of the authority of Congress to investigate this condition in 
Washington, the District of Columbia, or Alaska, or Hawaii. And 
I think the example set would be very productive of good in the 
legislatures of the States. I want the light of the Federal Govern- 
ment sun first, and the electric lights afterwards. 

The Chairman. The trouble is, however, that this is the smallest 
sun in the Union. 

Mr. HuTCHiNs. Senator, this whole committee is represented this 
morning by yourself. Do you believe an injustice will come to us 
because the others are not here? They will probably accept your 
questions and our answers here as conferring a certain amount of 
information on them. I think that is a pretty good illustration of 
the way the States might look upon a congressional investigation 
conducted, as we suggest, by a Government department. 

The Chairman. Dr. Cannon, the committee is ready to hear you. 

STATEMENT OF DR. W. B. CANNON, PROFESSOR OF PHYSIOLOGY, 
1BEARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Dr. Cannon. Mr. Chairman, we did not learn until Saturday 
night late that this hearing was to be held, and a great many of the 
representatives of laboratories in various universities had already 
gone on their summer vacations, so it was impossible to get a con- 
siderable number here who would certainly have come. 

The Chairman. I might say at this point that I did not know 
whom to notify about the hearings in order to have both sides repre- 
sented. 

Dr. Cannon. I am going to call on Dr. Frederick S. Lee, of New 
York, to open the presentation which we wish to make. 

The Chairman. All right. Dr. Lee will be heard now. 

STATEMENT OF DR. FREDERICK S. LEE, PROFESSOR OF PHYSI- 
OLOGY IN THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Dr. Lee. Senator, this bill seems a very plausible bill. We have 
been asked to state our objections to it, and I may say that the 
workers in laboratories are, I think, almost without exception, op- 
posed to the enactment of it. The bill is simply an antivivisection 
measure in disguise. I shall not discuss that here just now, but I 
shall perhaps lay before jou information which will convince you 
that it is simply an antivivisection measure in disguise. 

I think it will be helpful if we consider this bill from the stand- 
point of the history of the antivivisection movement. The antivivi- 
section movement may be said to have originated in England many 
years ago. It took definite form in the early seventies, and it was 
at a time when people were thinking of the horrors of the early sur- 
gery. It was only a few years after ether and chloroform had been 
discovered and were gradually being introduced into animal experi- 
mentation. The agitation, the movement, reached such proportions 
in 1875 that it led to a proposal for an investigation of the pro- 
cedures in laboratories. That was a^eed to by the laboratory 
workers, and a very extensive investigation was held. The results of 
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that are published in a large report, one of the large blue books, 
which anyone can readily obtain. 

That investigation showed very little, if any, abuse of animals in 
laboratories, but as the result of that and on account of the excited 
state of public opinion very largely a very drastic bill was presented 
to Parliament, was made more drastic during its passage through 
Parliament, and was finally enacted into law. 

The question has been raised here whether that bill followed and 
was in conformity with the results of the investigation. I might 
quote in answer to that question a statement that was made by a 
writer in Nature at that time, in which he characterized the recom- 
mendation and the legislative result. His words are these [reading] : 

The evidence on the strength of which le.irislation was recommended went 
beyond the facts. The report went beyond the evidence, the recommendations 
beyond the report, and the bill can hardly be said to have gone beyond the 
recommendations, but rather to have contradicted them. 

That measure has interfered very profoundly with the progress of 
scientific medicine in England, in Great Britain, and it is a well- 
known fact that Lister himself was interfered with in his experi- 
ments, and a further well-known fact that Sir Lauder Brunton, one 
of the prominent and thoroughly high-minded investigators in Great 
Britain, was obliged to go to France as a result of that bill to carry 
on some experiments that he wished to perform. And I know of 
various other ways in which that law has interfered with experi- 
mentation. 

The second chapter in the development of this subject in Great 
Britain was the investigation which took place in 1904 and 1905 and 
was completed in 1906. That investigation continued for about a 
j^ear and a half. Again it showed that there was a very little if 
any abuse in the laboratories. The laboratory men came forward 
and stated very fully and in great detail what their procedures were, 
and several bluebooks have been issued giving the details of the 
results of that investigation. If you wish, Senator, to learn the pres- 
ent procedures in connection with animal experimentation in modern 
laboratories as those procedures are carried on, for example, in the 
laboratories of this country, you have only to consult that report of 
1906, which goes into great detail regarding the methods of scientific 
medical men. 

The Chairmax. Did they extend their labors to the United States? 
Dr. Lee. No ; they confined them simply to Great Britain, but it is 
a key to the situation as regards laboratory procedure in this country 
at the present day. That report did not lead to additional legisla- 
tion to any great extent. I think there was one slight change in the 
law, but it has not satisfied anyone. As has been said, it did not 
satisfy the scientific men ; they obtained no relief. It particularly did 
not satisfy the antivivisectionists, and since that investigation anti- 
vivisection has flourished in Great Britain as it flourished before. 
That had practically no effect upon the agitation, and at last accounts 
there were no less than 15 antivivisection societies in Great Britain 
clamoring for more or less additional legislation and going so far as 
to demand total abolition of animal experimentation. So that the 
example of England, then, does not suggest that a similar investiga- 
tion in this country would be very helpful to anyone. 
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Now, what has happened in this country ; Let us turn now to the 
United States. 

In this country there has been going on ever since the early eighties 
more or less anti vivisection agitation. After a few sporadic erup- 
tions in the early eighties it died down, and very little was done 
until the last 20 years perhaps. I think it is for about 20 yearsr— if 
I am mistaken. Dr. Cannon will correct me — ^that antivivisection bills 
of one kind and another have been introduced into the Legislature 
of Massachusetts. During the last nine years successively antivivi- 
section measures have been introduced into the Legislature of New 
York, and sporadically they have been introduced before the Legis- 
latures of New Jersey, Wisconsin, California, and, I think, one or 
two other States. I am not quite sure about that. I am most 
familiar with the course of that movement in the State of New York, 
where for nine successive le^slatures we have had to appear at 
Albany and oppose the successive antivivisection bills. 

The nature of those bills as the agitation has proceeded is rather 
interesting and instructive. The early bills — the bill of 1908, which 
was the first one of this nine-year series, the bills of 1908 and 1909, 
and so on — were bills that called for serious restriction of experi- 
mentation. Those bills were successively beat. Then bills were 
introduced calling for inspection of laboratories, and those bills are 
still being introduced, the catch word being "the open door"; "no 
one can onject to the open door." Those bills have been successively 
beaten — all of them. 

Now, in recent years one faction of the antivivisection movement 
has turned to bills of the nature of this that is before us to-day ; that 
is, they have asked for investigation. We have opposed the bills 
calling for investigation, as we have opposed the bills calling for the 
open door and calling for drastic restriction of animal experimenta- 
tion, and all for the reason that they are nothing but antivivisection 
measures in disguise. Those who favor the antivivisection bills and 
bills of that nature will not be satisfied with the truth as it will be 
brought out in an investigation of that kind. They would be satis- 
fied only with legislation restricting more or less animal experimen- 
tation, and the extremists would call for total abolition. 

Now, I am not making a statement of that kind without evidence. 
This bill that we have before us to-day is favored by the American 
Antivivisection Society, with its headquarters in Philadelphia, 
There may not be representatives of that society here to-day, but the 
bill is favored by that society. 

Mrs. Henderson. This bill is not favored by the American Anti- 
vivisection Society. 

The Chairman. They are opposed to the bill ? 

Mrs. Henderson. They are opposed to the bill. 

Dr. Lee. I simply wanted to bring in the fact that that society 
stands for abolition in their charter. The charter says: "The said 
society is formed for the total abolition of all vivisectional experi- 
ments on animals and all other experiments of a painful nature." 

This bill is favored also, as I understand, by the New England 
Society. They have come out in favor of this bill. The New England 
Antivivisection Society, with headquarters in Boston, has been for 
some time circulating a national petition for the total abolition ot 
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• 

vivisection. Certain representatives of the Vivisection Investigation 
League, who are here to-day favoring this bill, only a few years ago 
in New York were calling for serious restriction of animal experi- 
mentation in New York. 

These facts, I think, indicate that this bill is nothing but an anti- 
vivisection bill in disguise, and it is largely for that reason that we 
are opposed to the bill. I have been engaged personally in animal 
experimentation for some 30 years, and I can say perfectly truthfully 
that animals are not abused in laboratories ; that anesthetics are con- 
stantlj^ used in laboratories; that the amount of pain that is inflicted 
is a minor quantity. And I wish to say, also, that experimentation 
as I know it — and I have a very wide acquaintance among experi- 
menters in this country— is in the hands of thoroughly high-minded 
men — men who, almost without exception, would not stoop to such 
practices as our opponents insist occur in laboratories. 

One other point. Our laboratories are not the secret places that 
they are said to be. If any member of this committee wishes to visit 
my laboratory at any time, the doors are wide open to him, and it is 
not at all necessary that he should arrange for such a visit before he 
comes. He can come to my laboratory at any time and see everything 
that is going on. 

Mrs. Henderson. Are you willing. Dr. Lee, to permit a surprise 
visit to your laboratory ? 

Dr. Lee. I am perfectly willing to permit a surprise visit. 

Those are the main objections that I have. 

The Chairman. Now, Doctor, is it your opinion that vivisection 
has been of great service to the science of medicine and surgery ? 

Dr. Lee. There is no question whatever about that, Senator. 

The Chairman. Could you state in a sentence or two what that 
service has been, so as to get it in the record for the information of 
nonprofessional committeemen? 

Dr. Lee. The benefits which have accrued to the science of physi- 
ology, which is my own science, are unquestionable. In every field 
in physiology animal experimentation has been performed. Take, 
for example, the field of the circulatory S3rstem, the action of the 
heart. The understanding of the physiological action of the heart, 
which has led directly to the treatment of heart diseases, has be«n 
immeasurably advanced by experimentation on animals. That is 
simply one slight instance. No department of physiology could be 
mentioned in which important advance has not been made by means 
of animal experimentation. 

The Chairman. Has it been of service in the treatment of disease, 
the alleviation of suffering, and the saving of life? 

Dr. Lee. There is no question about that. 

The Chairman. I want to ask you a question or two, Doctor, to 
get the real issue between yourself and those societies that oppose 
vivisection altogether. The issue there turns on the relative value 
of human life and lower animal life, does it not ? 

Dr. Lee. To some extent, no doubt. I do not know that they will 
acknowledge that. 

The Chairman. That is what I am trying to get at — the real 
point involved. If vivisection accomplishes what you are certain 
it accomplishes, those who would prevent vivisection would with- 
hold those advantages from the human family ? 
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Dr. Lee. They would, certainly. 

The Chairman. Then, it turns on the relative value that we at- 
tach to human life and the life of the lower animals? I want to 
reduce it to its last analysis. 

Dr. Lee. It is very difficult for me, Senator, to put myself in the 
position of a person totally opposed to animal experimentation, and 
I would not want to state the reason why they are opposed. I think, 
perhaps, there are some here opposed entirely to animal experimenta- 
tion, and they could state their reasons. 

The Chairman. I understand, and I appreciate the reasons, 
which are of a humane character, and I doubt if they would admit 
that if it is analyzed it amounts to the difference between animal life 
and human life. It is the desire to prevent pain. What I want to 
get at is what is the final point involved. Those who advocate ani- 
mal experimentation believe that the benefits to humanity justify 
the employment of measures which may entail pain and suffering 
to animals, while those who attach equal importance to animal life 
and human life would not insist upon experimentation on either one 
for the benefit of the other. Of course, it is better to let people 
state their own positions. Now, go ahead ; I interrupted you. 

Dr. Lee. That is practically all I have to say. Senator. I thank 
you. 

The Chairman. I understand Dr. Cannon desires to give some ad- 
ditional remarks ; if so, we will be glad to hear him now. 

FTJETHEa STATEMENT OF DE. W. B. CANNON. 

Dr. Cannon. Senator Gore, I wish to express my gratification 
that physicians on the other side have spoken so warmly in favor 
of the value of animal experimentation for the advancement of 
medicine and surgery. I wish to state also that we have the feeling 
that the benefits that have acrued to humanity through these ad- 
vances should not be imperiled by such hostile legislation as we are 
threatened with. About eight years ago there was formed a com- 
mittee for the promotion of medical research of the American Medi- 
cal Society, and we felt that first of all it was highly important 
that the facts regarding the benefits that come from animal experi- 
mentation should be made as widely known as possible. So we 
had men, like Trudeau, in New York, and others of similar ex- 
perience, write little pamphlets on the value which had come from 
animal experimentation in modern surgery — ^the treatment of tuber- 
culosis, the treatment of diphtheria, and all those diseases and 
methods from which we have all benefited either directly or indi- 
rectly that come ultimately from experiments on the lower animals. 

We furthermore felt it was desirable that we, as a medical body, 
should know the conditions of animal experimentation throughout 
the country, and we sent out to the deans of medical schools, and 
to the heads of institutes — precisely the same people toward whom 
this provision for investigation is directed — ^inquiries to learn what 
we could regarding the number of animals used, the variety of 
animals used, the precautions that were taken against misuse of 
animals by inexperienced persons, the directions which were given 
to medical students with refernece to animal experimentation, the 
desirability of their doing nothing whatever which would imperil 
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this procedure which we regarded as of the utmost importance, and 
through medical advance to humanity at large. In the course of 
that inquiry we had the help of a man who had become very 
thoroughly acquainted with medical schools throughout the country 
through another investigation, and he confirmed the results which we 
obtained from the heads of the medical schools and the heads of 
institutes. In the course of that inquiry we learned that there was 
one school in which for more than 30 years there had been regula- 
tions governing the conditions of animal experimentation, and that 
there were two other schools in which regulations had been in ex- 
istence for over 10 years, and ther were still other schools in which 
other regulations were in force. It seemed wise to the committee to 
summarize these regulations to see what we could do toward their 
adoption throughout the country as an expression of the ways in 
which this important method of learning the facts of our bodies 
and the changes which go on in our bodies as the result of disease — 
to see whether we could not get those rules adopted. 

I want to read those rules to you so you will get some notion of 
the spirit which animates us, and I think you will see we have 
exactly the same spirit as those who have spoken on the other side. 
We are in the highest degree desirous of minimizing pain just as 
much as possible [reading] : 

RULES KEGARDING ANIMALS. 

I. Vagrant dogs and cats brought to the laboratory and purchased here shaU 
be held at least as long as at the city pound, and shall be returned to their 
owners if claimed and identified. 

II. Animals in the laboratory shall receive every consideration for their 
bodily comfort; they shall be kindly treated, properly fed, and their surround- 
ings kept in the best possible sanitary condition. 

I might say that in the large laboratories there is a man con- 
stantly at hand attending the animals, and in the school I represent 
there is a committee on animals who have plenary power to discharge 
any man known to be in any way cruel to the animals. [Reading :] 

III. No operations on animals shall be made except with the sanction of the 
director of the laboratory, who holds himself responsible for the importance of 
the problems studied and for the propriety of the procedures used in the 
solution of these problems. 

IV. In any operation likely to cause greater discomfort than that attending 
anesthetization, the animal shall first be rendered incapable of perceiving 
pain and shall be maintained in that condition until the operation is ended. - 

Exceptions to this rule will be made by the director alone and then only 
when anesthesia would defeat the object of the experiment. In such cases an 
anesthetic shall be used so far as possible and may bo discontinued only so 
long as is absolutely essential for the necessary observation. 

V. At the conclusion of the experiment the animal shall be killed painlessly. 
Exceptions to this rule will be made only when continuance of the aniiiiars 

life is necessary to determine the result of the experiment. In that case the 
same aseptic precautions shall be observed during the operation and so far as 
possible the same care shall be taken to minimize discomforture during the 
convalescence as in a hospital for human beings. 

Director of the Laboratoby. 

I might tell you that in at least two laboratories that I am ac- 
quainted with there are professional nurses at hand to care for the 
animal. You will observe here that the responsibility is left with 
the director, the man at the head of the laboratory, a man of large 
experience, a man who is responsible not only to his institution, but 
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also to his fellows. We believe that the adoption of these rules by 
corporate action in institutions all over the country is sufficient 
guaranty of their being properly observed. I wish to state that 
they have thus been adopted throughout the country, so that now prac- 
tically throughout the laboratories of this land these rules give an 
expression of the spirit in which the work is being carried on. They 
show to beginners in research the spirit in which that work shall 
be carried on, and thev are, in my experience, merely a definition of 
the conditions which have all along prevailed, and which will con- 
tinue to prevail in the use of this method. 

We have no reason for producing unnecessary pain. To attribute 
that sort of attitude to us is to regard us as moral monsters, and I 
for one refuse to be put into that class. I am not that sort of person, 
and none of the persons that I know of are of that character. We 
believe, therefore, that the condition that exists in the country is 
one which does not warrant the spending of this large sum 
of money — $20,000 — for an investigation. The conditions, we 
thoroughly believe, are such as would result in the securing of unim- 
portant information. 

We are not afraid of this investigation — I want to make that per- 
fectly clear. We are not in the slightest degree afraid of this inves- 
tigation, but we do not believe it is warranted. 

Mrs. Halstead. Dr. Cannon says there are such ideal conditions 
existing in the laboratories now, and that being the case, I should 
judge he would welcome an investigation. Furthermore, I would 
like to ask whether it is only from a motive of economy on the part 
of the Government that he opposes this very same inquiry? 

Dr. Cannon. I am here to make my point. Dr. Lee was up to 
make his point. There are other reasons for objection, but it seems 
to me this is highly pertinent when the conditions are, as we believe, 
thoroughly justifiable. 

Mrs. Halstead. I should think you would welcome the investiga- 
tion, then. 

Mr. HuTCHiNs. May I ask the doctor a question? Dr. Cannon, 
would you gentlemen oppose or welcome the enactment into law in 
all the States and by Congress for the District of Columbia of the 
regulations you have just read? 

Dr. Cannon. Those regulations I see no objection to, because they 
are already in force. 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. You would not object to their enactment into law, 
so it would not depend on the laboratories but on the State as to 
whether they were enforced? 

Dr. Cannon. Not at all. I might say, if that is all you wish 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. That is all of my question. 

Dr. Cannon. I have not the slightest objection to that. 

The Chairman. It is yonr contention that vivisection has been of 
serA^ce to the science of 'medicine and therapeutics ? 

Dr. Cannon. Yes. sir. 

The Chairman. Is it your theory that by virtue of vivisection you 
are enabled to treat diseases more efficaciously than you would other- 
wise have been? 

Dr. Cannon. You ask whether that is my theory. May I change 
that slightly ? I must say that is an absolutely demonstrated fact. 
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The Chairman. Then it is your contention that you are able now 
to prevent diseases or to cure diseases that you would not otherwise 
have been able to prevent or cure? 

Dr. Cannon. May I give you a few facts concerning that, Senator 
Gore? 

The Chairman. I will ask you a series of questions, and then you 
can illustrate. 

Dr. Cannon. To answer your question, yes ; we are. 

The Chairman. And it is your contention that you preserve health 
and restore health in instances where you would not have been able 
to do so otherwise? 

Dr. Cannon. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And it is your contention that you are able to 
preserve life, to prolong life, and render life more comfortable in 
consequence of vivisection? 

Dr. Cannon. Yes. 

The Chairman. Then vou are entirelv at variance with those who 

ft/ ft/ 

are entirely opposed to vivisection ? 

Dr. Cannon. I am at variance with two groups of them. If I 
may describe them, there are those who oppose vivisection, who de- 
clare that the evidence that disease has been reduced and that bene- 
fits have accrued from animal experimentation is not reliable evi- 
dence. These are not physicians, you understand: they are persons 
who declare that they do not believe the contentions which the 
physicians have made. There are those who grant that benefits 
have been derived from animal experimentation, but who declare 
that these results have come from painful experiments on animals, 
and they take the attitude, therefore, that they have no ethical right 
to benefit bv facts which have been thus derived. I take an attitude 
opposed to both those groups. 

The Chairman. Now, your contention is also that cruelty is not 
practiced to any considerable extent now ? 

Dr. Cannon. I should say that I have never seen in a laboratory 
any infliction of avoidable pain. 

The Chairman. If investigation were limited to an investigation 
as to the prevention of preventable pain, if you had that guaranty 
in advance, you would not object to this investigation? I understand 
your theory is that this is the nose of the camel in the tent. 

Dr. Cannon. That is the idea; yes, sir. As Dr. Lee pointed 
out, there has been a gradual stepping down in the demands for 
legislation of this character by practically the same people who first 
of all asked for the more stringent legislation, and, as they have been 
unsuccessful in getting that, they have .stepped down in their de- 
mands until finally they are asking merely for an investigation. 

Mrs. Farrell. Would you kindly tell us what antivivisection 
society has stepped down ? 

Dr. Cannon. It seems to me that the societies are made up of their 
members. Perhaps Mrs. Farrell would be willing to grant that. At 
the interstate conference for the investigation of vivisection, held 
in Boston in 1914, there were present Mr. E. H. Clement, of the 
New England Antivivisection Society, and Miss Nicholson, of the 
American Antivivisection Society, I assume representing that so- 
ciety. Is that the case? 
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Mrs. Farrell. Yes; but have they introduced legislation? 

Dr. Cannon. At that meeting a vote was taken providing for the 
introduction of this bill into Congress, and those societies are both 
of them set down as societies for the abolition of vivisection. 

Mrs. Farrell. I beg your pardon, Dr. Cannon; those societies 
have never had anything to do with this legislation. They have 
not indorsed it ; they are opposing it. They have tried to induce the 
humane societies that have indorsed us to rescind their indorsements. 
They have sent out letters to humane societies asking them to with- 
draw their indorsements of this bill. 

Dr. Cannon. Dr. Clement is president of the New England Anti- 
vivisection Society and Miss Nicholson, president of the executive 
committee of the American Antivivisection Society. I take them as 
representatives of these two societies ; but they represent two societies. 
They have nothing whatever to do with this bill and thej'^ are strongly 
opposed to it. 

Mrs. Henderson. At the time we suggested this bill, a Federal 
bill for the investigation of vivisection — Mrs. Farrell will bear me 
out in this — every State was at the same time asked to put up a 
'' dog bill," which was total abolition so far as it went. We took the 
dog bill, because by far the largest number of painful experiments 
are performed on the dog. The State-by-State campaign was had on 
a dog bill, which Pennsylvania and Massachusetts introduced, and at 
the very same time the interstate conference indorsed a Federal in- 
vestigation, but when you mention the Federal investigation and do 
not mention the total abolition dog bill it gives a wrong impression. 

Dr. Cannon. Senator Gore, I did not bring in the dog bill, because 
it did not seem to be pertinent to this present hearing here. I have 
here a clipping from the Boston Transcript, November 11, 1914, in 
which it states [reading] : 

It was voted to present a bill in Congress for the investigation of vivl- 
section — 

that is this bill 



Mrs. Farrell. I must deny that absolutely^. 

Dr. Cannon. Is not this bill for the investigation of vivisection? 

Mrs. Farrell. But you said this present bill. 

Dr. Cannon. I beg vour pardon; this is the first bill I have 
heard of. 

Mrs. Farrell. They have had nothing to do with this bill, and are 
strongly opposed to this bill and are working in opposition to this 
bill to prevent other societies indorsing it. The antivivisectionists 
are doing that. 

Dr. Smith. If Dr. Cannon would allow me, I might make an expla- 
nation which would shed a little light on the subject. I do not think 
our medical friends understand that there are two directly — I might 
almost say — opposing bodies in this matter of antivivisection. Some 
of the discussion shows they do not gather it. There are two oppos- 
ing bodies; one absolutely and entirely opposed to vivisection in any 
shape or form 

The Chairman. Can you give us the names of those societies? 

Mrs. Henderson. Ours is the New England Antivivisection So- 
ciety. There are the Maryland Antivivisection Society, the Cali- 
fornia Antivivisection Society, and the American Antivivisection 
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Society, of Philadelphia. There are also investigation leagues call- 
ing themselves antivivisection societies. 

The Chairman. I wanted first those who agree on this point, that 
they are absolutely opposed to all forms of vivisection. 

Mrs. Henderson. Let us start at the beginning. The American 
Antivivisection Society in Philadelphia, which is 33 years old, is 
the oldest in the country. Then there is the New England Anti- 
vivisection Society, with headquarters at Boston, which has always 
been an abolition society. Then there is the Maryland Antivivisec- 
tion Society. There is the New York Antivivisection Society. There 
is the California Antivivisection Society. Recently one has been 
started in Cleveland, in Ohio. It is a humane society, but it is going 
to work for the abolition of vivisection, we are told, through its or- 
ganizers. 

The Chairman. This point characterizes all those? 

Dr. Smith. There are those, I say, who are entirely opposed. 
There are other societies, and there are individuals who do jiot feel 
in the same way toward vivisection. They say that vivisection has 
done good. They say that it is capable of doing still more good, but 
they feel that it should be regulated. They are not out-and-out 
antivivisectionists at all. The mistake has been, I think, in attribut- 
ing the sentiments of the one set of societies to the other. 

The Chairman. That ought to be kept clear. 

Dr. Smith. We claim we are perfectly honest and aboveboard in 
bringing this bill before you. We are not here as antivivisectionists 
at all. 

The Chairman. In the name of what society do you speak? 

Dr. Smith. I am speaking as the president of the National Society 
for the Humane Regulation of V ivisection, which has its head- 
quarters here in Washington. Now, Dr. Lee, for instance, has told 
us that this is nothing in the world but an antivivisectionist measure 
in disguise. Now, I have never attributed any dishonesty of purpose 
or motive to medical men. I believe they are honorable men. We 
have no more honorable men in the community, but why do they not 
give us credit for the same honesty ? Why can they not say that we 
also are honorable men, and that when we come here with this par- 
ticular measure we have nothing back of it at all? We do not 
regard them as moral monsters at all. They have told us what beau- 
tiful laboratories they have — and, by the way, I am reminded that 
our Lord once said that a man having lighted a candle should not 

f)ut it under a bushel. Why, when they have such beautiful, well- 
ighted laboratories, do they not let the world in ? 

The Chairman. Yet me ask you, has any representative of your 
organization made an}^ application to any of these laboratories and 
been refused admittance ? 

Dr. Smith. Oh, surely ; you can not get into any of them. 

Dr. Cannon. Oh, I beg your pardon, Senator. I am sure Dr. 
Smith would not make that statement if he knew the facts, because 
the facts are that in the laboratories of Pennsylvania Dr. Pierce has 
actually taken anybody through the laboratories that appeared. 

Dr. Smith. Ho^v about the Rockefeller Institute? 

Dr. Cannon. You said "any laboratory." About two months ago 
a prominent antivivisectionist, a person who urges strongly against 
the use of animals for experiment, came to me and asked if she 
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could be shown through every laboratory there. I told her that if 
she would get a thoroughly responsible person, the president of the 
Massachusetts Humane Society, for instance, and come with him at 
any time I would be glad to show her about. She did so, and I went 
into every laboratory room that I knew about. I show^ed her these 
operations actually going on. That is the attitude we have taken. 
This cry that our doors are not open is a cry that is made for its 
publicity value and has no basis in fact. 

Dr. Smith. We do not dispute that there are well-conducted lab- 
oratories. What we do believe is that there are laboratories that are 
not well conducted. I was going to say that the Rockefeller Institute 
will tolerate no one coming into its wards. 

Dr. Cannon. I will ask Dr. Park, from New York, to answer that 
statement in his time. 

Dr. Smith. I say, give us credit for common honesty. You have 
heard Dr. Wise, who is an officer in the United States Navy. He 
has told you of the abuses in vivisection, and he says, " In the name of 
(jod, stop useless cruelty." I advise you gentlemen to be carefid. In 
this particular instance we are, as it were, on your side. You say 
you have professional nurses for dogs and all that. We rejoice to 
hear it. I believe your statement absolutely. Then let us go and look 
at these professional nurses. I am sure that no one can object in this 
day when we believe in letting the light of publicity in on everything. 

Dr. Cannon. I refuse to have the people on the other side call 
me names ; I am sure I have not that attitude toward them. And as 
far as learning about these things is concerned. Senator Gore, it does 
not require legislation to learn about these things. We are perfectly 
willing to allow persons who are responsible, persons of good judg- 
ment, to come into the laboratories and see what is going on. Come 
and see whether it is a dark region. 

Mrs. Henderson. Why do you insist upon being a law unto your- 
selves? You are making your own laws. 

Dr. Cannon. I beg your pardon; the governor of the State of 
California vetoed the antivivisection bill last year, because, he said, 
the regular law against cruelty controlled the situation, and if you 
had evidence that cruelty was being carried on and that we were a 
law unto ourselves, all you had to do was to invoke the law, and the 
law has already been tried, and has not been found wanting. 

Mrs. Halstead. If Dr. Cannon opposes this particular bill, I 
think he was very unhappy in bringing up the University of Penn- 
sylvania, because the reason the University of Pennsylvania's doors 
are open is because the atrocities that w^ere committed there aroused 
public sentiment. 

Dr. Cannon. I happen to know that long before the so-called dis- 
closures at the University of Pennsylvania it was the habit of the 
director of that laboratory to take persons through, so it was not at 
^dl a matter that resulted from public agitation. 

There is one more remark. Senator Gore, that I would like to make. 
Persons who have asked for legislation similar to this and, I under- 
stand, certain persons who have asked for this legislation have the 
idea that vivisection should be totally abolished. I understood Dr. 
Smith to say earlier to-day that if he had his way he would abolish it. 

Dr. Smith. That is w^hat I said, sir, but in this instance I do not 
represent my society. There are many members w^ho do not believe in 
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it, and who, if we had insisted upon it, would have left the society. 
Our platform is humane regulation, and we stand upon it. 

Dr. Cannon. But the persons who are asking for it have also de- 
clared themselves in favor of total abolition. 

Dr. Smith. No; not all. 

Dr. Cannon. I say "persons." 

Dr. Smith. I have a list here. Senator, of eminent men in every 
State in the Union — Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, etc. — and these are the sentiments of these medical men 
[reading] : 

The bin has my approval. I not only fully approve of the hill, hut I can not 
see how anyone can object to the investigation, he he a biologist, scientist, or 
Up-to-date medical man. 

The Chairman. The committee will be pleased to hear Mrs. 
Parrel, who is present to-day. 

STATEMENT OF MRS.* C. P. FARRELL. 

Mrs. Farrell. Dr. Lee made the statement that the physicians were 
all high-minded men. I am not saying that some are not, but of 
course they are human beings. He cited Dr. Lauder Brunton, of 
England, especially, as one of the high-minded men. I would like to 
read just a few lines from Lauder Brunton's Collected Papers, page 
110, 1906. He says [reading] : 

LARGE DOG EXPERIMENTED ON. 

It took about 2 ounces of chloroform, which was applied on a tliiclc towel, be- 
fore it was anesthetized, though no doubt the greater part of this was lost in 
the application. * * * At 2.44 I cut down on and cleaned about 1^ or 2 
inches of the jugular vein, and tied it. After exposing the carotid, which lay 
Very deep, the dog was seized with convulsive tremors, which lasted a short 
time. Dr. Gamgee then finished the cleaning of the artery. 

3.03. Dog whines loudly. 

3.18. The dog cries loudly. 

3.18.30. Still crying louder than ever. 

3.20. Continuous crying. 

3.21. During a long howl. 
3.26.40. During a deep howl. 

3.29.20. Howling loudly as if suffering much. 

3.32.40. Dog struggles, howls loudly, shakes his tail. 

3.34.30. During a short but very violent struggle. 

3.43. Deep groans. 

3.48.20. Loud moans, deep and frequent abdominal respiration. 

3.49. Weak moans. 

3.54.10. Dog groans, long deep howls. 

4.01.45. Dog struggles. 

4.53.20. Dog dead. 

That is the high-minded man that Dr. Lee spoke of. He said 
the chloroform was almost all lost in the application. 

Another thing Dr. Lee spoke of was the Royal Commission 

The Chairman. If you will pardon me for a moment 

Mrs. Farrell. Just one moment. I want to say there was not a 
known antivivisectionist on that commission. The minority report 
Avas made by a doctor, a doctor in official life in England. He said 
there was one physician; there were several. It was not an anti- 
vivisection commission, and there was not a known antivivisectionist 
on the commission. 
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The Chairman. Had it been brought about by the antivivisec- 
tionists or the viviseetionists ? 

Mrs. Farrell. It was brought about by public opinion. The King 
of England and Queen Victoria were very much opposed to vivi- 
section. Queen Alexandra last week expressed at a public exhibi- 
tion her opposition to the methods of vivivsection as practiced in 
P^ngland to-day. 

Dr. Cannon. I do not know, Senator Gore, whether you want to 
have comments like those answered. It is relatively easy to do so, 
but I assume they arc not quite pertinent to this bill, which is only 
concerned with investigation. 

The Chairman. Of course, I want to bring it out as much as we 
can, so as not to turn off the light. 

Dr. Cannon. I think, under the circumstances and as the hour is 
getting late, I will ask Dr. Park to speak. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to hear Dr. Park. 

STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM H. PARK, DIRECTOR OF THE 
BUREAU OF LABORATORIES OF NEW YORK CITY HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT. 

Dr. Park. Mr. Chairman, I came here largely because Dr. Lee 
represents the uniA ersity, and it seemed wise to speak a word from 
the standpoint of the health department. As you know, not only 
the great universities now use animals but health departments of 
the Nation, of the States, and of the cities are not only testing the 
serums and vaccines but are themselves making serums and vaccines. 
1 think this has some interest, because it means a great many people 
are brought into touch with it who are not experimental physicians, 
Vv'ho are not physicians at all. 

The department did not know I w as coming here to-day, but they 
did ask me to go to Albany two months ago for exactly the same 
l.ill, and Dr. Emerson asked me to present his views, that this was 
unnecessary, that it was only an entering wedge, and that by reason 
of tlie unnecessary expense the health department believes it unneces- 
sary, and to that degree harmful. 

The first thing I want to speak about is the open door into the 
laboratories. I have been director of the health department lab- 
oratories since the inception of that department 22 years ago. No 
one — reporter, physician, or layman — ^has ever been refused admit- 
tance. Any person can enter the laboratories by simply walking in. 
They go first to the reception room, and if they ask to be shown 
they are immediately shown the laboratories. To some extent that 
would not be true of the Rockefeller Institute. It is, of course, an 
annoyance to have people who are not trained coming into the room 
where careful operations are being performed. Furthermore, many 
things which appear to the laboratory men absolutely justifiable 
and not in any w^ay cruel appear to such persons as cruel. For in- 
stance, if a rabbit is held up by the legs so that the head would be 
the lowest point, and a few drops of blood taken from the ear veins, 
that looks very cruel. It is absolutely nothing to the rabbit. But 
no one has been refused, and every one who has spoken has been in- 
vited to come to the laboratories. And that is the general position 
of the health department laboratories throughout the country. 
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Another thing you may not know — ^you probably do — ^is that all 
the biological laboratories, whether commercial or health-depart- 
ment laboratories, are under the supervision of the Health Depart- 
ment of the Government. 

The Chairman. You mean those that are making serum? 

Dr. Park. Making serum or vaccines. So they know a great deal 
about all such places, and I think that none of the health depart- 
ments, that none of the National or State Governments, with the 
knowledge they could get with their own experts and advisors, 
have ever thought this necessary, and I believe we are right in say- 
ing that all knowledge that is necessary is there. 

The Chairman. Are the experiments that are carried on in these 
laboratories principally to find out things that are now known? 
Are a great many of them mere repetitions for the purpose of illus- 
trating to young students or demonstrating facts that are already 
well Imown? 

Dr. Park. The largest number of animals are used for the test- 
ing of serum. This is not a painful experiment, yet it causes death : 
they die of sickness from the test. The operation itself is not 
painful, but the disease is. It is absolutely necessary to test all 
diphtheria antitoxin on the animal. That accounts for the larger 
number of the animals — and possibly the experimental use of mice 
in cancer. That covers the thousands of cases we speak about. The 
others may be numbered by the hundred, but not thousands. The 
greatest number of animals is used for the production and testing 
of serum. 

The next larger number, I imagine, are for the finding out of 
new facts and a somewhat lesser number for the teaching of new 
students or teaching workers in laboratories facts already known 
for their development, so that they may become competent physicians 
or competent laboratory workers. 

I might mention just one type of experiment. Two years ago 
the war coming in P]urope and the possibility of war coming here 
made it very important for us to decide how to use lockjaw (tetanus) 
antitoxin. So we used 50 guinea pigs and were able to settle the 
matter, so that instead of having .50 or GO per cent of deaths in lock- 
jaw we now have only 20 or 30 per cent. 

In the same way the knowledge that comes from this experi- 
mental work is used for the benefit of animals. The Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry is doing the same sort of work on animals for the sake 
of animals, and the results they have accomplished have benefited 
many, many thousands. I am sure no health department official 
doubts the wonderful value of diphtheria antitoxin, meningitis anti- 
toxin, and to a lesser degree other serums. I might mention also the 
Wonderful results of vaccination against smallpox — which some per- 
sons, who are also antivivisectionists, doubt. 

Had I not left New York to-day I would have been at a conference 
on this infantile paralysis. We do not know how that disease is 
transmitted. Yellow fever and malaria were found to be transmitted 
by insects. We do not know how poliomyelitis is spread. It was 
thought that this biting fly might be the cause, but Dr. Rosenau, in 
order to determine this, tried it on a number of monkeys to find out. 
If it had been proved, that would have allowed us to prevent to a 
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large degree among children the spread of this disease. It is the 
whole question, Senator, of whether we have a right to cause pain 
in a certain number of animals for the benefit of human beings. 

The Chairman. Do you think the equation between monkeys and 
babies would determine the relative value ? 

Dr. Park. That is .what it comes to. 

Mr. HuTCHi-ss. May I put a question to the doctor? Suppose 
that experiment you have just referred to in connection with infantile 
paralysis had demonstrated that the disease was carried by a biting 
fly, as you have described it, and that information were sent broad- 
cast to the medical world; would you think a second or third investi- 
gation of the same sort would be justified ? 

Dr. Park. Absolutely not, if the fact was thoroughly established. 

Mrs. Farrell. Was not this experiment performed by a large num- 
ber of people? You spoke of Rosenau. It was not Rosenau alone. 
Is it not true that a very large number used those stable flies — the 
very same experiment? 

Dr. Park. Dr. Rosenau at first thought that he had a successful 
experiment. The Hygienic Laboratory here in Washington, under 
Dr. Anderson, tried to repeat that experiment, and all repetitions 
failed, so that we have almost given up any idea that the disease is 
transmitted by those flies. 

Mr. HuTCHiNs. I put my question more to answer one which 
Senator Gore put himself a few moments ago, about the necessity of 
repetition. 

Mrs. Henderson. May I ask if Dr. Rosenau did not publish the 
statement that he had discovered the cause of infantile paralysis? I 
saw in the Boston papers long columns about it. 

Dr. Park. I think you do not understand. I said he seemed to 
have a successful experiment, and he and Dr. Anderson repeated it. 

Mrs. Henderson. Do you think it quite fair to publish at once that 
such a discovery had been made? 

Dr. Park. That one case, an apparent success, came out just before 
We had our Congress of Hygiene, and Dr. Walsh asked Dr. Rosenau 
to speak about it. It is one case where one monkey became infected 
and no other monkey has. 

Mrs. Farrell. I find very often in medical literature this sentence : 
" This simply demonstrated well-known facts." 

Dr. Park. Of course there is no reason for demonstrating well- 
known facts. There is a reason for repeating experiments before 
Ihe facts are demonstrated. Just at the present time, for instance, 
the question of typhus fever is not settled, and experiments will be 
repeated until it is settled, so that we may know how to finish the 
w ork already done. 

Mr. HuTCHiNs. The difference between us amounts to this: We 
think experiments might be very proper and right to teach teachers, 
but not to teach every pupil. 

Dr. Park. Of course that is a question, but it seems to me that 
)robably the humane teacher — if you will allow there are such — can 
)etter decide what the students need, if you allow that animals may 
be used for the benefit of humanity. 

Dr. Cannon. Dr. McCoy, who is a director of the Hygienic Lab- 
oratory of the Public Health Service, is here. It is part of his duty 
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to supervise laboratories in which toxins and antitoxins are made. 
If you would like to hear what he has to say, he will speak. 

The Chairman. I am sure we will be much enlightened with Dr. 
McCoy's remarks, so we will be glad to hear him. 

STATEMENT OF DR. GEORGE W. McCOY, DIRECTOR HYGIENIC 
LABORATORY, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dr. McCoy. I would be very glad to say just a few words in con- 
nection with the manufacturing plants. Of course, there are a great 
many animals used, from horses down to mice. There seems to be no 
way to avoid this if we are going to have serums, and there is a gen- 
eral agreement that they are useful and necessary. There seem to 
be a few dissenting voices. 

The Chairman. Is it your contention that by this process you 
save more lives than you lose? 

Dr. McCoy. A very great many more; there is no comparison 
whatever. Through this sort of work it has been possible to definitely 
put an end practically to death from certain diseases. 

The Chairman. Then you think the balance of humanity is en 
that side? 

Dr. McCoy. Undoubtedly ; and it is necessary to make these reme- 
dies. 

Mrs. Henderson. It is necessary for business purposes, is it not? 

Dr. McCoy. Not at all necessary for business purposes. 

Mrs. Henderson. Absolutely mercenary. 

The Chairman. The point I am getting at is whether it saves the 
lives of animals. It is quite as important to save their lives as to pre- 
vent them from suffering, I suppose. Of course, if it is the theory 
that it is better to let all the animals die than to sacrifice a few to save 
the rest, then that is a perfectly consistent position. 

Dr. McCoy. I had reference to the production of serums for the 
treatment of individual people. 

Something has been said here about the open door. I happen to 
have charge of, perhaps, the largest research laboratory in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and no one has ever been declined admittance. I 
should be glad to take any one through there at any time. 

The Chairman. Are the plants that are subject to Government 
inspection also subject to inspection on the part of the general public ? 

Dr. McCoy. I am not prepared to say as to that. 

The ChairmAxV. I speak about those under your inspection. 

Dr. McCoy. I am inclined to think that in a general way they 
make restrictions, because every person who goes into a building 
where work is carried on introduces the risk of carrying some infec- 
tion in, making their products less trustworthy. These operations 
have to be carried on under very decided restrictions. In some places, 
for instance, they will not allow a person to go into the room where 
the work is being done, but they may view the operations through a 
glass screen. In none of the laboratories producing commercial prod- 
ucts is anything being done that could be regarded as being objection- 
able from a humane point of view. They take such care, as Dr. 
Cannon has said, as is taken in research laboratories. 

There are three or four diseases about which we know a great deal, 
such as smallpox, diphtheria, and lockjaw. These are diseases which. 
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can be produced in animals. There is one which can not and about 
which we know nothing — ^leprosy. I do not know of any better 
example of the value of animal experimentation than that. 

There is one thing I mirfit say about this particular bill, and that 
is that I find it a trifle difficult to understand why a discrimination 
is made here against laboratories for research. It seems to me that 
excludes the most terrible form of vivisection there is, and yet there 
is not a word in this at all. 

The Chairman. Dr. Adolph Eichhorn is the next speaker. 

STATEMENT OF DE. ADOLPH EICHHOSN, BUEEAV OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTEY, DEPAETMENT OF AGEICtJLTUEE. 

Dr. Eichhorn. The division of bacteriology of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry has charge of the preparation or products for the treat- 
ment of animals. Of course, in the course of this work we have had 
occasion to visit commercial plants, and as far as my personal experi- 
ence is concerned I have never seen undue cruelty or pain caused to 
these animals. As far as the laboratory is concerned in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, where also a considerable amount of research is 
being carried on, we never object to visitors coming into the labora- 
tory. As a matter of fact, when we have people come there we are 
only too glad to show them the place without any hesitation. As far 
as the application or the use of animals in the laboratories is con- 
cerned, it is of immense value, and there is no longer any doubt about 
that. It has enabled us to control outbreaks of different diseases in 
animals throughout the United States. I am sometimes called upon 
to diagnose an outbreak, and unless we do inject some of the experi- 
mental animals it would be almost impossible to determine the nature 
of the disease. 

The Chairman. Doctor, is it your estimate that the sum total of 
disease, suffering, and pain among people and animals is greater or 
less in consequence of vivisections 

Dr. Eichhorn. Of course it is less. 

Mrs. Farrell. There is no serum for scarlet fever, is there ? 

Dr. Eichhorn, None that I know of. 

Mrs. Farrell. And there is for diphtheria? 
. Dr. Eichhorn. There is. 

Mrs. Farrell. Is not the death rate from scarlet fever less than 
the death rate from diphtheria ? I mean, has it not decreased ? 

Dr. Eichhorn. The virulence of the disease has a great deal to da 
with that. We have some very benign diseases and some very 
malignant diseases. 

The Chairman. Dr. Smith has some further remarks, and we will 
be glad to hear him. 

FUETHEE STATEMENT OF SEV. DE. C. EENEST SMITH. 

Dr. Smith. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that it appears to 
me — and I say it with due respect to the eminent gentlemen from- 
Harvard and the other institutions — ^that a great deal has been said 
here to-day that has been quite extraneous and oeside the question. We 
have not come here to argue the advantages of vivisection, not even 
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to call them into Question, In fact, we take it for granted that it 
does a great deal ox good. We will agree to all that has been said as 
far as regards the advantages of vivisection. I wish that distinctly 
understood. 

In the next place, we do not question the statements of the eminent 
medical men that there are lfa)oratories where everything is done 
for the comfort of the animals that are experimented on. It was 
news to me to hear of professional nurses for dogs. I take it for 
granted that is true. But there is a vast amount of unnecessary 
experimentation going on all over the country. There is a vast 
amount that is done, not for the benefit of colleges and institutions of 
learning of good standing in the country. We believe that that is 
widely spread 

Dr. Cannon. We have no evidence of any such extensive experi- 
mentation outside of laboratories, and I do not believe Dr. Smith has. 

Dr. Smith. I say, we believe it exists. There is a difference. Sena- 
tor, between saying that we believe a thing and stating it as a fact. 
We believe it does exist, I personally believe, and I am satisfied 
that there are many, many thousands of my fellow citizens who also 
believe it. 

But the point is this : That for the sum of $20,000 — ^that is all we 
ask — we believe that we could have an impartial investigation, con- 
ducted by the Federal Government here in Washington, and if every- 
thing is rosy, as our friends have testified, then we are perfectly sat- 
isfied, and as far as we are concerned the matter is at an end. But 
I contend that $20,000 is a very small sum to satisfy those people in 
this country, from here to the California coast ana from tne Great 
Lakes down to the Gulf, who believe that there is a vast amount of 
unnecessary cruelty, and that it does react upon the moral con- 
sciousness of our people. You begin with the greatest sympathy for 
an animal under pain and end by being absolutely indifferent. We 
believe that affects presently the moral standing of our people, and 
it is not a question, after all, merely of the health of the people ; it 
is a question of the moral consciousness. It is a question oi their 
higher ideals, and I believe we stand also for higher ideals, and it is 
not alwaj^s a question of commercialism or even of health. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, that a great deal of this has been entirely 
extraneous. It has not touched the real point of this bill at all. We 
are honorable people ; we brought this forward in good faith, and we 
can see no objection in the world if everything i6 as they say. So we 
say to you, Mr. Chairman, Let us have this bill. 

The Chaibman. The committee will next hear Mrs. Henderson. 

8TATEHS1IT 01* MM. TBSSIQA HEHBEBSOV, TBEMOVT TEXPLE, 

BOSTON, KASS. 

Mrs. Henderson. Mr. Chairman, I have just a few words. I want 
to define my position, so you will see I do not disagree with the 
people who are bringing this bill. We are friends and have worked 
toj^ether constantly. The only way in which I disagree with them is 
this: When the interstate conference decided to bring this bill I, as 
chairman of the executive committee, would have a^ed for it, but 
to my great surprise one of my oldest friends in Pennsylvania very 
strongly advised us not to do it, particularly unless we had our 
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witnesses engaged, our evidence all in readiness, and a very sizable 
appropriation and knew that the commission would be safeguarded 
in every way from doing more harm than good. 

This bill asks for an mvestigation for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether such experiments and practices are attended with unneces- 
sary, preventable suflFering arising from useless repetitions of experi- 
ments, want of proper skill in the experimenters, nonuse of anesthet- 
ics, and the absence of proper care of the animals upon which such 
experiments or operations are conducted. 

Mr. Chairman, in that one paragraph alone there are 100 loopholes 
of escape for the vivisector. It might take a hundred years to come 
to an agreement as to what was necessary and what was not, as to 
what was proper care and what was not. Nor could you find any- 
where a man who does these atrocities who would take any heed or 
who would care one whit about the suffering of an animal. They 
continually admit this by their actions, which speak ten times louder 
than words. 

I ask you, would a bed of eiderdown, a cage of gold, a vivisector 
in an immaculate suit of white lessen the agony of a dog enduring 
the " tearing and twisting of the sciatic nerve," " extirpation of an 
eye and rude manipulation and bruising of the socket," and "forcing 
air and then water into the stomach, causing its gradual comj)lete 
dilation and its final bursting"? A caress, a kind word, might 
lessen pain, but these the animal never would receive from his tor- 
mentor. 

Would you be able to take the word of a man engaged in such 
abominations that the animal was given proper care and that no un- 
necessary suffering was inflicted ? It is all unnecessary. Nor would 
such proper care or conditions save the experimenter from moral 
debasement. Nor would the students who watch without j)rotest 
such hellish deeds be saved from dulled and perverted consciences. 

If Crile and Carrell and Flexner and Pasteur and the rest are 
entitled to the claim of skill, then let me take the dog's point of view 
and plead for the unskilled manipulator, and take the only chance 
there is of mercy — without skill. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, you do not know that Rockefeller himself 
does not engage the services of the wizards he provides for the 
Kockefeller Institute to torture animals and experiment upon babies 
and other defenseless people. He employs the skill of a man of 
quite a different kind, who does not approve of these fiendish prac- 
tices and who bravely proclaimed his views at the Antivivisection 
and Animal Protective Congress held here in your city in 1913, Dr. 
Hamilton Fiske Biggar by name. This fact holds food for thought, 
does it not ? 

After years of service in this cause I have come to hope for very 
little help or relief from legislation. It is the veto of the layman, of 
public opinion, of the people, that is going to put a stop to vivisec- 
tion. When enough of us become intelligent enough to reject the 
services of doctors who approve of vivisection or practice it or use 
its products; when we become intelligent enough to decline to send 
our children to schools and colleges where it is taught; when we 
begin to see in larger numbers that serums and vaccines, viruses and 
toxins are merely commercial commodities and that the manufac- 
turers and dealers care no more about the effect they have on humar 
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beings than the liquor dealers and manufacturers have cared about 
the effect of liquor, then we may begin to hope — not until then. 

I should not oppose a commission if it were safeguarded. I do 
oppose a commission if the people who do the dirty work are going 
to investigate themselves and make reports on their own doings. 

The Chairman. Mr. Hutchins, desires to be given an additional 
hearing, so we will hear him now. 

PUETHEE STATEMENT OF ME. WALTEE STILSON HUTCHINS. 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. Mr. Chairman, out of courtesy to your very great 
patience, two minutes is my limit. It seems to me that this inquiry 
has demonstrated beyond question the need of the investigation we 
have asked for and all we have asked for here. You have heard these 
conflicting statements, first on this side of the table, then on that 
side of the table, and finally from a third side of the table. Now, 
we want to find out which of those statements is true, and we have 
asked your committee to help us, through this bill. The bill can be 
improved ; you can even strike out the appropriation, if you want to. 

That is one objection that has been urged. The other objection 
is that this bill is antivivisection in disguise. Of course, our word 
goes for nothing when we deny that, because we are here for the 
purpose of putting the best possible front on our own statement. 
We want to find out which one of us is not telling the truth here, 
which one is trying to take advantage of the othen 

Mr. Chairman, my last word is just this. There can be no objec- 
tion from our side to this investigation if what we say is going on 
in laboratories and hospitals is true. There can be no real honest 
objection from the other side if those thing "kre not going on there. 
We ask you, through the operation of this bill, to appoint an umpire 
to find out what is the truth and let that truth be known. 

The Chairman. The next to be heard is Mr. James P. Briggs. 
Mr. Briggs, will you please state what organization you represent? 

STATEMENT OF ME. JAMES P. BEIOOS, GENEEAL LAIH) OFFICE, 
PEESIDENT OF THE ANTICEUELTT LEAGUE. 

Mr. Briggs. I am employed in the General Land Office. I am also 
president of a recently formed organization called the Anticruelty 
League, which is interested in the prevention of cruelty in animal 
experimentation. 

The Chairman. May I ask you a question, Mr. Briggs? Did you 
march on the 14th ? 

Mr. Briggs. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Go ahead. 

Mr. Briggs. I have in my hand a report of the hearings before 
the Committee on the District of Columbia on a bill for the regu- 
lation of vivisection. This hearing was held in February, 1900, 
Senator Gallinger presiding. I will just read two sentences [read- 
ing] : 

Senator Gallinger. Do you think it is improper that Congress should enact 
a law saying that a dog or a horse should be put under the influence of an 
anesthetic before being cut to pieces or the nerves being torn from a dog's 
brain? Do you think that that would be a proper legislation? 
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Dr. Keen. I think that would be most unwise legislation, sir. 

Before you recommend any such legislation as embodied in this bill in the 
face of the unanimous protests of the scientific and medical societies and of 
the great bodies of the physicians of this country, it surely seems incumbent 
upon your honorable body to make such an official investigation as we have 
often asked for. 

I submit, in view of the sentiments which have emanated from 
the other side this morning, it would seem that the medical pro- 
fession has changed its attitude. There has been no reference so 
far as I have heard to the desire for an investigation from them. 
I think they have become, perhaps, more intolerant than they were 
at that time. 

While I have not heard all the remarks, I think that the extreme 
cases of cruelty which are open to the public, as thev can be read 
in the medical journals, have not been gone into very fully. I think 
that the experiments of Dr. Watson, of Jersey City, in breaking the 
backs of a number of dogs — probably 28 or 30 dogs-^ was a horrible 
thing. I think the experiments conducted in the University of 
Chicago where dogs were allowed to suffer for about 30 days with- 
out anything to eat were painful and unnecessary. 

I also think that the experiments in Johns Hopkins University, 
where marbles and collar buttons, after being roughened by acids, 
were inserted in the bladders of dogs and those dogs allowed to 
linger for some 30 days, were cruel and should have been pre- 
vented. I think there are a great many cases of experimentation in 
the asylums. Kecently we have read about some experiments on 
insane patients in an institution in Michigan, conducted without the 
consent of any relatives of the patients. I think those were 
thoroughly indefensible. I think, furthermore, that another set 
of operations that has been conducted in some institution in the 
State of Illinois, dealing with the transplantation of generative 
organs in patients, is thoroughly indefensible. I think this investi- 
gation should be granted, so as to let the light in, to let the public 
see whether these abuses that are reported and apparently au- 
thorized in the medical journals are true. 

The Chairman. It seems to me, Mr. Briggs, you would not want 
very much more light if those facts are all true. Now, are not those 
experiments at the Johns Hopkins University in violation of the 
law in Maryland? 

Mr. HuTCHiNs. You can not interfere with any experiment in any 
medical college or laboratory. 

The Chairman. What is your authority for that statement ? 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. The law m the District is my authority as to the 
District. We are not allowed to interfere. I know that from my 
humane society work. We are not allowed in any way to bother 
an experimenter in a laboratory. 

The Chairman. Do you mean that when you know of a case in a 
hospital here you can not invoke the statute? 

Mr. HuTCHiNS. We could not, because the statute prevents us 
invoking it. 

Dr. Benedict. That is the case in New York also. 

The Chairman. When was this hearing held? 

Mr. Briggs. It is dated February 21, 1900. 

The Chairman. Were there a number of witnesses at that hearing? 

Mr. Briggs. A number, sir. 
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The Chairman. And the committee submitted a report? 

Mr. Brigos. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Recommending legislation? 

Mr. Brigos. Yes, sir; my information is it did. 

The Chairman. Would not this resolution just traverse the same 
ground as that? 

Mr. Briqgs. The only thing is this, Senator : These experiments 
that we read of and which are cited in this report are sometimes 
questioned. Certainly some of those that have since occurred have 
not been given under the sanction of an oath, and there might be 
some denial of their truth as reported, and we would like to know 
whether they are true or not, and we believe that by an investigation 
it might be possible to go into the matter more fully. 

The Chairman. What is the name of your organization? 

Mr. Briogs. It is called the "Anticruelty League." 

The Chairman. Does that relate to animals or to human beings 
as well. 

Mr. Briggs. It relates to animals. 

Mr. HuTCHiNs. Senator Gore, you may have a wrong impression. 
That was a hearing, and a celebrated hearing, before a Senate com- 
mittee 16 years ago, of which Senator Gallinger was at that time 
chairman, in a bill to regulate vivisection in the District of Colum- 
bia. It had nothing whatever to do with this investigation. There 
is a classical report of what took place there, but you can gather 
from this hearing the changes that have gone on in the interval. We 
have become more charitable, and the other side less tolerant. As a 
gentleman on the other side remarked a while ago, very justly, we 
began to step down and we have now got to the bottom finally, ask- 
ing this poor crumb of comfort. The only possible connection be- 
tween the two bills is that they were both introduced in the Senate 
by the same gentleman. 

The Chairman. If there is nothing further, the committee will 
now adjourn. 

(Thereupon, at 1.30 o'clock p. m., the committee adjourned, sub- 
ject to the call of the chairman.) 
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